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■Washington Post staff Writer 

HETHER A VILLAGE leader in 
underdeveloped country is fat, 
/fall or bearded, and whether he beats 
jiis wife, or in some cases, wives, may 
, seen i no business of the United States 
'.Department of Defense. But the Penta- 
gon is nevertheless exploring such 
factors through Project Simpatico, a 
^ocial research scheme in Columbia, 
;i>n the apparent grounds that they 
icould indirectly affect the struggle 
I against world communism. 
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• With social revolution sweeping the 
underdeveloped world, the Pentagon is, 
therefore, doing more than keeping 
troops on the alert for new Dominican 
Republic — like explosions that might 
lead to Communist leadership. 

By learning the attitudes of peasants 
and other potential revolutionary 
forces, it is trying to measure scientif- 
ically the social factors that could feed 
such explosions in order to prevent 
them. 

‘We Know Too Little’ 

S ECRETARY OF STATE Dean Rusk 
put the case for such research 
when he told a congressional commit- 
tee last December that “we know all 
too little about the conditions that pre- 
dispose a developing society to violent 
political change; we know even less 
about the actions that may be taken by 
responsible governments to create the 
social foundations of just and stable 
political orders.” 

The Pentagon, the State Department 
and the Agency for International De- 
velopment spent $32 million last year 
on social and behavioral scientific re- 
search related to foreign countries — 



though only a small fraction of it was 
spent in the field. 

The trouble is that when research 
projects have been publicized in the 
countries where they are being under- 
taken, they have often tended to in- 
flame the very social passions, tinged 
with anti-Americanism, that the United 
States hopes to keep under control. 

Project Simpatico is a case in point. 
It has run into trouble in both Colum- 
bia and the United States. In Bogota, 
an investigation of the project is be- 
ing conducted by the legislature as the 
result of charges that the Pentagon is 
interfering in the nation’s affairs. 

In Washington, Sen. Fred R. Harris 
(D-Okla.) proposed on the Senate floor 
last week that all United States Gov- 
ernment social science research abroad 
be under civilian authority and control 
and subject to review by Congress. 

Curtain of Secrecy 

MUCH FUROR has been created 
that United States officials have 
Willed a curtain of secrecy around the 
flrojeet, ordering even representatives 
|f American University in Washington, 
i|hich is conducting the research for 
fie Department of Defense, not to give 
Information to reporters. 

« Ironically, the one official argument 
offered by Americans involved in the 
survey is that it is being carried out 
on a free and open basis. The project, 
it is pointed out, has the full approval 
and cooperation of the United States 
Department of State, the American Em- 
bassy in Colombia, and the Colombian 
government. 

But Sen. Harris struck the nerve- 
center of criticism leveled here and in 
Colombia When he said: “We must 
understand the pressing need in Latin 



America to correct our mihtaristic 
image. And, we must understand how 
easy it is for Latin Americans to asso- 
ciate United States Government re- 
search by a military agency with inter- 
vention and militarism, however erro- 
neously such association is made.” 

Project Simpatico, in considerable 
degree, appears to have been victimized 
by the fate of another social research 
project that had been attempted in 
Chile early last year— Project Camelot. 
That venture, also sponsored by the 
Pentagon and conducted by American 
University, was severely condemned by 
the Chilean government. 

Defenders of Simpatico say it cannot 
be compared with Camelot. For one 
thing, they point out, whereas neither 
the “host” government nor the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Santiago had been 
consulted about Camelot, this is not 
true of Simpatico. 

For another, they say, the Chilean 
program was specifically intended to 
determine the factors that could lead 
to popular revolution, while the Colom- 
bian survey is simply designed to de- 
termine the effectiveness of civic action 
projects undertaken by the army for 
the improvement of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in rural areas. Such 
projects include sanitation systems, 
new roads and community development. 

Yet, the critics claim, this scheme, 
no less than Camelot, is covered by the 
following general description of Ameri- 
can University’s function as presented 
in its official bulletin: 

“• • • to support Army missions which 
. . . involve . . . United States military 
efforts to influence the attitudes and 
behavior of indigenous persons, or the 
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form and characteristics of their mili- 
tary and related social, economic, and 
political systems.” 

To the critics, these words are a nice 
way of saying that the Pentagon hopes 
to determine the minimum amount of 
social and economic support that must 
be given the peasants and other lower- 
class groups in order to avert a revolu- 
tion. 

Tribute to Persistence 

P ROJECT SIMPATICO, whatever its 
merits as a social research project, 
represents a tribute to United States 
and particularly Pentagon, persistence. 
Following the notoriety of Camelot, the 
army abandoned plans for similar re- 
search in Brazil. And it cut short a 
project in Peru involving a pulse-taking 
of Indian sentiment about land reform. 

The Pentagon came back, however, 
with Simpatico — but under new rules 
set down by President Johnson. “No 
government sponsorship of foreign 
area research,” he ordered, “should be 
undertaken which in the judgment of 
the Secretary of State would adversely 
affect United States foreign relations.” 
Thus, a Foreign Affairs Research 
Council was set up last fall under 
Thomas L. Hughes, Director of Intelli- 
gence and Research in the State De- 
partment. Its function is to screen 
government-sponsored research abroad 
in order to avoid such adverse effects. 

What the United States appears to 
have failed to take into account, some 
critics say, is that in many underde- 
veloped countries, the policies of gov- 
ernments and military organizations 
do not necessarily reflect the national- 
ist and sometimes rebellious feelings 
of impoverished and long-exploited 
peoples. 



Simpatico, which is costing the De- 
fense Department $180,000, began sev- 
eral months ago and is more than half 
completed — with about 1000 peasants in 
90 villages scheduled for interviews by 
next month. 

A questionnaire designed for soldiers 
was prepared. It asks questions in- 
volving their attitudes toward civic 
action and its effect on the peasants. 
But it was abandoned by American 
University when the Colombian army 
insisted that its own members ask the 
questions. 

Though research material and infor- 
mation on investigative techniques 
used on the project are supposed to be 
unclassified, such data is a particularly 
well-guarded secret. Sources in Colom- 
bia, however, made some of it available. 

A team of two researchers usual- 
ly spends the morning in a village 
meeting with leaders and gaining their 
confidence. Later in the day, the vil- 
lagers are interviewed individually, 
sometimes in a community hall. 

“Leadership” queries are intended 
to disclose what kind of leaders might 
be most effective in carrying out civic 
action projects. Such information, some 
experts say, could also be used to study 
the characteristics of possible revolu- 
tionary leaders and of leaders who 
should be cultivated as antirevolution- 
ary or anticommunist safety valves. 

Getting Personal 
QOME OF THE FIRST questions ask 
O if his leader is under 40 years of 
age and what age he should be; if his 
leader is tall and whether he should 
be; if he is fat and whether he should 
be; if he is strong and whether he 
should be; if he wears a beard and 



whether be Should: if he dresses simi- 
larly to other people and whether he 
should. 

Other questions put in the same way 
relate to the leader’s friendliness, com- 
plexion, faithfulness and devotion to 
his wife (how often does he beat her 
or them?), fairness, thrift habits, 
loyalty (does he and should he kill for 
his people?), education, intelligence, 
temperament (does he talk loudly and 
should he?), speaking ability, honesty, 
trustworthiness, tolerance of criticism, 
and his attitudes toward civic action^ 
the military, and the police. 

Another questionnaire, intended for 
peasants living in ■ areas infested by 
bandits, asks their views on whether 
the bandits are Communists, bad men, 
or thrill-seekers; whether the violence 
is justified and if so why; and whether 
the bandits have good or bad aims. 

One set of queries is designed to 
explore the socio-economic back- 
grounds of the villagers and to deter- 
mine their attitudes toward community 
development programs. The questions 
concern their mobility, exposure to 
other villages, attitudes toward social 
change, health and sanitation facilities, 
and feelings toward the army (would 
you like your daughter to marry a 
soldier?). 

One questionnaire concerning child- 
rearing is designed to examine the 
population growth problem. Questions 
concern sex habits, methods of birth 
and discipline of children. 

In addition, peasants are shown 
sketches of village scenes involving 
soldiers, peasants, workers, priests, 
policemen and other familiar figures — 
some involved in violence — and are 
asked to interpret the stories suggested. 



